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226 Miller's Discourse. [Jan. 

The first medical school in this country was founded at Phila- 
delphia, in the year 1765. From that time the science began to 
advance with rapidity, and many eminent men have been found in 
ranks of the profession, who have sustained its dignity, and con- 
tributed to its improvement. The schools of New York, Harvard 
College, Dartmouth College, and of Maryland, were successively 
established, the last in 1807. Since that date, there have been 
twelve other medical schools instituted in different parts of the 
United States, all of which are now in successful operation. ' One 
hundred and fiftyeight years of our history elapsed,' says Dr 
Sewall, 'after the first settlement of America, before a single me- 
dical school existed in the country. In the fortyseven years that 
followed, five medical schools were founded, and in the twelve 
succeeding years, which period completes our history, no less than 
twelve have been added to the number. Sixty years ago, when 
but one school existed in the country, only ten students enjoyed 
the benefit of medical lectures. Twelve years afterwards, when 
only five schools were established, not more than five hundred 
students attended lectures ; while the sixteen medical schools now 
existing impart instruction to nearly two thousand pupils.' Besides 
these schools, there are in the different states twenty Medical 
Societies, incorporated by the legislatures, and embracing a large 
proportion of the most respectable physicians in the Union. These 
societies are ' formed for the regulation of the practice of physic, 
and the suppression of quackery,' and their tendency is to produce 
a good understanding and harmony among the members of the 
profession. 

The Notes to Dr Sewall's Lecture contain many interesting 
particulars, respecting the science of medicine in this country, and 
particularly biographical sketches of a large number of our most 
eminent physicians. 



8. — A Discourse delivered in the Chapel of Nassau Hall, before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of New Jersey, 
at its first Annual Meeting, September 27, 1 825. By 
Samuel Milleu, D. D. Princeton. 8vo. pp. 40. D. A- 
Borrenstein. 

Few pens in this country have been more prolific in various 
branches of theology, than that of Dr Miller ; but his labors have 
not been confined to that department. His Retrospect of the 
Eighteenth Century is a work, which manifests deep research 
into the political, literary, and scientific history of that period, and 
though hastily composed, considering its magnitude and the im- 
mense variety of its topics, yet it contains a body of facts and 
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reflections highly useful, as illustrating the progress of the hitman 
mind during the eighteenth century. We know not any single 
work, which exhibits the picture within the same space, or more 
likely to produce a just impression, as to the comparative advance- 
ment of the various kinds of knowledge and invention. In the 
first volume of the Collections of the Neia York Historical Soci- 
ety for the year 1 809, there is also a dissertation by Dr Miller, 
on the first discovery of New York, containing a full account of 
Verrazzano's voyage. 

And we now have before us another effort of his to promote the 
cause of literature and science. An association has recently been 
formed, with the name of ' The Literary and Philosophical Society 
of New Jersey,' and it was in celebration of the first anniversary of 
this Society, that the present discourse was pronounced. The 
author takes a broad range, going back to the time of Plato, and 
showing the great advantages then resulting from the associations of 
learned men, in the Academies and Porches of Greece. He comes 
next to the origin of literary and scientific societies in modern 
Europe, speaks of their wide influence, and represents them as 
having been important instruments of intellectual improvement. 
A brief history of the few societies of this sort, which have arisen 
in our country, brings him to the New Jersey Society just founded, 
and a statement of its objects and duties. These are neither few 
nor trivial. They extend to all the main subjects of historical, 
philosophical, and physical research, as well as to exertions more 
peculiarly literary ; and their weight and value are well explained 
by the author. He opens fields for inquiry, which allows ample 
room for action to the most enthusiastic members of the Society, 
however various their talents, or ardent their zeal, or intense their 
thirst for knowledge. 



!>• — Gramatica Completa de la Lengua Inglesa, para Uso de los 
Esparioles. Por Stephen M' L. Staples, A. M. Phila- 
delphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 276. 

A great merit of this Grammar is the accuracy, with which 
the idioms of the English and Spanish languages are compared, 
through all their grammatical forms. Its particular object is to 
teach the English language to Spaniards, but it may be consulted 
with much advantage by students of the Spanish. The author 
takes special pains to exhibit the powers of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, as they are expressed in the two languages, and with no little 
success. His fault is a tendency to too much refinement, and an 
attempt to designate sounds, which can only be communicated by 
the living voice. It is possible, however, that the defect of slop- 



